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best policy, and was therefore sometimes a little blind to the best
policy when this was in fact dishonest. The development of
industry from his day to our own has shown that on this
point his heart was better than his head.
Cobden is criticized, in our day, from two opposite points of
view: by nationalists, on account of the cosmopolitanism
which inspired his enthusiasm for free trade, and by Socialists on
account of his dislike of trade unionism and Factory Acts. I
think that perhaps the criticism of him from the latter point of
view has been somewhat more fierce than it should have been.
He certainly desired to improve the condition of the working
classes, and he certainly did improve their condition most re-
markably. From the time when free trade was adopted, real
wages rose with great rapidity, except during the Crimean War,
when we were blockading the ports from which most im-
ported grain had come. The opening of the Middle West by
means of railways caused a further improvement in real wages,
but could not have done so without free trade. Lord Shaftesbury,
who tackled the problem of conditions of labour philan-
thropically, was successful in causing the adoption of various
valuable Factory Acts; but I do not think a sober inquirer can
attribute nearly as much of the increase in the happiness of
wage-earners to him as to Cobden. Nevertheless, owing to senti-
mentalism, Lord Shaftesbury has received much more credit
than Cobden in this respect,
It is, of course, impossible to judge with any accuracy the
share of free trade in promoting British prosperity, but it is at
any rate obvious that, if the Corn Laws had remained in force,
much more agricultural labour would have been required to feed
the increasing population, and less food would have been secured
by a given amount of labour on British land than by exchanging
manufactures for food produced abroad. The increase of real
wages, however caused, was remarkable. According to Clapham,
real ages rose sharply from 1850 to 1874, after which they fell
somewhat until 1886, and then rose again, until in 1890 they
had surpassed the level of 1874. The average of real wages in
1874 was between 50 and 60 per cent above that of 1850. As for
the cotton trade, with which Cobden was specially connected,
even at the worst moment, in 1886, average earnings were still
48 per cent above the level of 1850. As regards the period before
the repeal of the Corn Laws, money wages were lower in 1850
than in 1810, and real wages had risen little, if at all, between